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Evidence of Things Not Seen. 


OH, sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 
The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 
The low and dark horizon lifts, ~ 
To light the scenic terror shifts ; ' 
The breath of a diviner air 
Blows down the answer of a prayer :— 
That all our sorrow, pain, and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about, 
And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 
Then duty leaves to love its task, 
The beggar Self forgets to ask ; 
With smile of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew. 

J. G. WHITTIER. 


The Bible and the Children. 
Il. 


F we can only restore the Bible to its true place in the hearts of 

. ] » the older people, the problem of ‘the Bible and the children’ 
‘would soon solve itself. The key of this matter, as in that of worship, 
_ isin companionship, If the children see you parents really interested 
_ in a book, they want to read it. If they see you slipping off into a 
corner with the Sunday newspaper, they will not set much account on 
your recommendation that they should spend the afternoon over the 
pictorial Bible. Besides, every way, it is best to read it together. 
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Every hint, almost, by which I can help you, points toward its being 
read by old and young together. 

Now let me give you a few of these hints. The first is, simply: 
more Bible reading. I put this before any suggestions as to making 
it more living or interesting. If you feel that there really is this 
heart of value in it, don’t wait to read it with your children till you 
feel sure you can make them see its value. It is a good thing for all 
of us to become, from childhood if it may be, familiar with the old 
Bible sayings and Bible characters, quite apart from appreciating’their 
finer value. Do not think that Bible reading must be time lost, unless 
you can at once make it interesting to the young. Yes, time lost, 
and worse than lost, if you press it harshly, but not if you do it 
kindly, and in companionship with them. All through the ages that 
made the most of the Bible, the little children had to learn it, with 
very little understanding of it; but that came, and the loving with it. 
I like the old fashion of children learning by heart passages of the 
Bible, only take care that they are the finer passages! Psalms xxiii, 
and ciii., the Beatitudes, Paul’s chapter on ‘ Charity’ are as good as 
Casabianca, anyhow. It is good for the mind to be stored with such 
things. Life will open out their meaning; and so anything is good 
which makes you better acquainted with the various Bible books. 
To find the text when you get home, to read over again the Bible 
lessons, to have the children read over with you the passage they had 
in the Sunday school,—all such things are helpful. Perhaps the 
children may not choose it, may not wish for it. Many children 
probably would not wish to go to school more than three days in the 
week, if it depended upon their liking. But kindly and quietly have 
it so, and by and by it will come like a law of nature; and, when 
they are men and women, they will bless you for it. We were not 
any of us sent into this world to do what we like; and the sooner 
little folks learn this while they are young, the happier for them all 
their life through. 

Then, my second hint is: make the Bible as attractive as ever 
you can. Associate it with home’s sweetest hours. Let the children’s 
recollection of mother’s tenderest kiss or father’s kindest word of en- 
couragement be connected with these times when you have been 
reading or talking with them about those great words of old. If you 
can find beautiful Bible pictures, have them. If there is some great 
religious picture in the city, take them to see it. These are mere 
hints: there are a score of ways in which they may be carried.out 
and little special gleams of interest, pleasure, beauty, focussed upon 
the Bible. 

But, after all, all such things are subordinate to my third word 
which is this: that the only permanent way of finding the Bible in- 
teresting, and making it interesting, is to study it. You have to study 
it, even to know what to read and what to avoid. There are parts 


a Ce 
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to be avoided, parts which children had better not read,—another 
very important reason for our reading with them. But the Bible 
is full of the most interesting matter in the world, if you only 
know where to turn for it. The beautiful thing is to know the Bible 
as you used to know the country place where you were a child. Do 
you not remember how well you knew just where to look for the first 
spring flowers, or the largest wild strawberries, or the robin’s nest ; 
how you knew the tree where the young squirrels were, and the old 
stump where it was pleasantest to sit with your book, and the point 
on the hill where you could get the very last glimpse of the setting 
sun? We want to know our way about in the Bible like that. But, 
to know the Bible so, we have to study it; and you have to study it 
still more to get at the heart of it, at the real human life of it, At 
first, reading the Bible is like looking at a series of curious, old- 
fashioned pictures. The figures look stiff and formal, you cannot 
make ott at first what they are all doing. You cannot read the life 
in them. Have you never noticed this, in looking at Chinese pictures, 
or at the old Egyptian tomb-paintings, or even at Holbein’s wood- 
cuts? But when you study them, and the more you study them, the 
old life all comes out. Thus also in reading the Bible. And there 
is this great help in feeling your way into the old life of the Bible,— 
that, however stiff and formal the figures may look at first, it is life, 
real, large, strong life when you do come to it. These old Bible 
figures are not dummies that have been manufactured into leaders or 


- kings or prophets by the exaggeration of after days. They were the 


life and power of their times ; and, generally, the main tenor of their 
character and special work has been preserved by the traditions, and 
stands out strong and distinct. That first great name with which the 
Hebrew story really begins, Abraham, the old chief of one of those 


-desert tribes, moving away in that strange migration, which, it was 


- handed down through centuries, was not for war or gain, but to found 


a new people worshipping a nobler God; Joseph and those brothers 
of his, just such an episode as has happened again and again in the 
old Asiatic civilizations; Moses, that strong prophet-leader, who, 
when his people had sunk into the pariahs of mighty Egypt, brought 


: them out somehow, and if the divine help which after ages believed 


in for him, was not really his, then all the more marvellous his own 
great heart of strength and wisdom ; the fierce chieftains of the ages 


Z of war and struggle, Joshua, Gideon, Jephtha; Samuel, the tender- 
hearted little child who seemed to hear the word of the Lord in his 


heart so clearly that he went to Eli and said, ‘Surely, thou didst call 


me!’ the fierce, moody Saul, with his intervals of beautiful tender- 


ness; and David, the shepherd-boy and then the king, with his grand 


bleness of heart marred by streaks of dark, bad passion; the 
AacMectual but luxurious Solomon; the fiery-souled Elijah,—think of 
all these as living men, living, fighting, working, just as men do now 
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and had to do in that old world, real characters with strange weaknesses 
and passions cropping up amid their very strength, but all, in different 
ways, exemplifying what I spoke of first, the ancient life of man 
awed by the sense of God, feeling the reality of the will of God even 
when they went against it, and through all weakness and shortcoming 
still helping that great witnessing for the truth and reality of religion 
with which the Bible pages are alive. 

Then, my last point is: perfect honesty and frankness. That is 
my counsel for the special difficulty which is sure to come up, when 
you begin talking with children about the Bible. There are things in 
the Bible which you cannot believe, some things which you feel to be 
not right. You cannot evade them. The children will find them out 
for you. Your lad will want to know whether you really believe all 
that about the flood and Noah’s ark, whether Moses did really cause 
those plagues in Egypt, whether God did command those cruel 
massacres of the Canaanites, and a score of other things. Well, 
never fence with those questions at all. Tell what in your deepest 
heart you do think. If you do not know what to think, say so and 
talk about it; and it is much if your children with their perfect natural- 
ness, do not teach you what to think. If you cannot believe in any 
such things as miracles,—and a great many people cannot now-a-days, 
—well, say so, only do not treat the accounts of them as fables, but 
show how they might arise, and make your children feel how strong 
and great must have been the real lives which could set people believ- 
ing in miracles. But if, on the other hand, you feel, as I confess I - 
do, that some of those old Bible-lives were so uplifted by faith and 
inspiration, and especially that Christ so lived in God as to touch 
powers quite above the common,—powers for which I can use no 
less word than miracle,—if you feel that, as I do more and more, 
then tell that. Tell honestly what you think and feel; it cannot do 
any harm, as long as you are thoughtful and reverent. Accustom 
children,—this is the real safeguard of a true reverence for the 
Bible,—accustom them to read these old Hebrew books as they 
would read other ancient books, making allowance for exaggerations 
and errors; and then, they will not be surprised by finding things 
which they cannot take in, their value for it will not be lessened 
they will find how much there is that is natural and living and 
aglow with the light of the divine. Yes, ‘search the Scriptures’; 
and the more you search, the more, not the less, divineness you 
will keep finding in them. You may never come to think of the 
Bible as inspired, but you will find it more and more inspiring. 
It is not and was never meant to be a ‘ religious ready-reckoner,’ with 
some precise ‘word of the Lord’ to settle every question; but it zs 
the accumulated wisdom and inspiration of a very mighty past, it is 
such a slow and solid growth as makes us know that man a his 
religion, as surely as in his astronomy, has been ‘thinking God’s 
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thoughts after him.’ And, as we read, conscience is strengthened, 
praise and prayer become less faltering as they join the chorus of the 
ages, and the weak faith of our own brief day feels that it is rooted in 
the everlasting foundations of the world. 

It is for this help, this quickening, this strengthening of life that I 
urge more earnest study of the Bible. I do so long that that grand 
spirit which made Puritanism, with all its grim defects, the granite 
basis of this nation’s life, may not be lost by our indifference or 
neglect. It is life strong at its heart, that our generation most needs. 
Our age is strong enough in its hands. It is strong enough in its 
head. It has all clear, keen outlook toward nature and toward man. 
Yet lacks it one thing. It lacks the inward look,—the inward look 
of quiet meditation,—that inward look which at its tenderest and 
finest looks upward, too,—that inward, upward mind in which the 
men of old walked mightily with God. There, as near to us as 
it was near to them, there is life’s deepest root, life’s firmest strength, 
life’s noblest and eternal crown ! Brooke HERForD. 


The Story of the Huguenots. 
IIE. 


RANCIS I. was succeeded by his son, Henry II. Good-naturea, 
lively, and courageous, Henry, without inheriting either the talent 

or the dignity of his father, resembled him in many points, and, like 
him, was one of the handsomest men of his time. He was married 
to Catherine de Medici, daughter of the famous Lorenzo de Medici. 
This woman, talented, ambitious, and unscrupulous, was destined to 
become the central figure in France, and even in Europe. Before 
her fiery passions and inordinate love of power all were expected to 
yield, until her name became a terror to France, and her deeds of 
infamy almost unparalleled in history. Even to this day France has 
not been able to efface the devastating influence of her wickedness. 
But at the time of her marriage in 1533, in the lifetime of Francis I., 
she had displayed none of those evil qualities which were destined to 
raise up for her so detestable a reputation. She could not, however, 
have a better stimulus for the development of those qualities than the 
conduct of her husband. Henry continued his father’s policy of 
severity towards the Huguenots. In 1549, he and his wife, after their 
coronation at St. Denis, entered Paris in a solemn procession. He 
declared his detestation of Protestantism and attachment to Romanism, 
avowed his resolution to banish the Protestants from his dominions, 
and to protect the ecclesiastical hierarchy. He sanctioned the 
martyrdom of Protestants in Paris, in the midst of the coronation 
rejoicings, and looked on the struggles of his subjects in the pangs of 
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dissolution. The scene is thus described by the Catholic historian, 
Meézerai :-— é 

‘The court passed almost all this year in joy and carousals. The 
king and queen made a splendid entry into Paris... . When the 
court was weary of these gay diversions, the scene changed, and 
piety succeeded to gallantry. A procession was made to the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, in which the king joined, in order to 
manifest, by this public act, his zeal to maintain the religion of his 
ancestors, confirming this evidence of his intentions by the frightful 
punishment of multitudes of miserable Protestants, who were burned 
on the Place de Gréve. They were fastened to beams with an iron 
chain and pulley, successively raised and plunged again into an 
enormous fire. The king chose to feast his eyes with this tragic 
sight; but it is said that the cries of one of his own domestics, whom 
they tormented in this manner, so struck his imagination that, all his 
life after, he was troubled by the recollection, which made him shudder 
and turn pale, as often as the image recurred.’ ‘It is certain,’ adds 
Mézerai, ‘that the people, seeing the constancy of the victims on the 
one hand, and the dissoluteness of the court on the other, called this 
justice a persecution, and this punishment a martyrdom.’ 

Henry, it is said, desired to see and to interrogate one of the 
heretics by way of pastime. Accordingly the Cardinal of Lorraine 
brought into the royal presence a poor tailor, who had been im- 
prisoned for working on a saint’s day. It was expected that he 
would be unable to utter a single sensible remark. To the astonish- 
ment of the court, the tailor answered boldly and respectfully all the 
theological questions put to him. Diana of Poitiers, the king’s 
mistress, who possessed great influence over him by her beauty and 
her wit, and of whom Brantéme says that she was a very good 
Catholic, and bore a great hatred to hose of the religion, undertook 
to silence the tailor with raillery. But she was outmatched. Know- 
ing her character and position, knowing, too, that she was the cause 
of these cruel persecutions, he said to her in solemn warning: ‘Be 
satisfied, madam, with having infected France, without mingling your 
venom and your filth in a matter altogether holy and sacred, as is the 
true religion of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The king, enraged to hear 
his mistress so addressed, ordered him to be burnt alive. Henry 
placed himself at a window facing the pile, when the martyr, display- 
ing a calm courage, fixed on him such a steady gaze that he could 
not bear this silent but terrible accusation. He withdrew, terrified 
- and agitated. For days, he said, the sight haunted his waking hours, 

and presented itself at his bedside at night. He swore he would 
never again witness these frightful punishments, and he kept his 
word. A really Christian prince, says De Félice, would have 
abolished them, 


It became evident to the kingdom and the Court that these con- 
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tinued executions could not suppress the Reformation. Other 
martyrs cheerfully stepped forward to take the place of those who 
had gone before: widow ladies, young men, students, delicate girls, 
noblemen in high rank, all preferred, and with gladness, cruel 
martyrdom to denial of Christ. The storm of persecution became 
more violent. In 1551 was issued the famous Edict of Chateaubriand. 
It gave cognisance of the crime of heresy to both the civil and 
ecclesiastical judges, so that, in violation of all justice, the accused, 
though acquitted by one tribunal, might be condemned by the other. 
It expressly forbade anyone to intercede in their behalf; it cut off the 
right of appeal against the judgment; it gave one-third of the property 
of the accused to the informer; it confiscated to the king the estates 
of all who had fled from France; it absolutely prohibited the sending 
to the fugitives of both money and letters; and, finally, it absolutely 
imposed on all suspected persons the obligation of producing a 
certificate of Catholic orthodoxy. 

What was the purpose of this atrocious piece of legislation? 
Henry II., who had resigued himself in his body and soul, in_his 
politics and religion, not to his wife, but to the beautiful and fascinat- 
ing Diana of Poitiers, was incapable of religious earnestness. The 
grand object of his intolerant legislation was not so much the sup- 
pression of the doctrines as the securing of the property of the 
Protestants. The priests stuck at nothing to obtain the goods of 
their prosperous neighbours. The ecclesiastics of the past greedily 
clutched at property. They educated themselves out of all scruples 
of conscience as to the means of getting it; they freely used the 
doctrines of a personal devil and a material eternal hell to extract it 
from the weak and dying; they promised a safe passage to heaven to 
win it; and when by such means they gained it, they solemnly 
averred that it was a voluntary gift of pious souls, and held it fast in 
their hands to the last. But the Edict of Chateaubriand was not 
enough. It was demanded by the then Pope, Paul IV., that the 
Inquisition be established in France; and with a mean servility 
which has been the only quality of many kings, Henry consented. 
In 1557, the Pope sent a Bull, and Henry confirmed it with an Edict. 
But, to their eternal honour, the Parliament of Paris stood firm. In 
vain did the king insist upon it; all his violence was spent to no 
purpose. A large party in the Parliament affirmed that there were 
both injustice and impolicy in the persecution of the Protestants. 

There was impolicy, for the numbers of the Reformed were 
rapidly increasing. The measures of persecution promoted by 
Francis I. and Henry II., though severe and general, failed to check 
—they rather accelerated—the progress of the new faith. Men of all 
classes, the noble, the peasant, men of letters, lawyers, soldiers, even 
priests were won over by the zeal and energy, the fidelity and 
fortitude of the Reformed. Several large provinces and the most 
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considerable cities in the kingdom—Bourges, Orleans, Rouen, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, and La Rochelle—were peopled 
with Huguenots during the reign of Henry. It has been calculated 
that they then amounted ‘to nearly one-sixth of the population, and 
the very élite of it, too.’ The people of the Zvers Eat, who were the 
best instructed and the most intelligent artizans, joined their ranks. 
‘Especially,’ with great zaivefé says a historian devoted to the 
Catholic side, ‘painters, watchmakers, goldsmiths, booksellers, 
printers, and others who, in their craft, have any nobleness of mind, 
were easily surprised.’ Others only joined the Huguenots in secret, 
but were recognised in public by their modest demeanour. It was 
considered, says De Félice, ‘the most flourishing and the purest era 
of the French Reformation.’ 

The reasons for this astonishing progress are not far to seek. A 
religion that allowed of a large measure of inquiry, that demanded 
the exercise of the mind, employed its energies and appealed to 
rational understanding, was much more suited to the character of 
the French people than one which allowed of no deviations from the 
decrees and interpretations of the Church, which insisted upon 
passive mental obedience, and forbade even the reading of the Bible, 
lest an intelligent person should understand it erroneously. So a 
simple and reasonable form of worship, in which the preachers 
expounded the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, and assured 
their hearers that acceptable worship must proceed from the heart,— 
a service stripped of a number of unmeaning ceremonies and free 
from gaudy trappings, made converts with all who dared to think 
seriously upon the subject. The Romanists denied to man the right 
of thinking for himself; they asserted that the Scriptures, having 
been examined by the councils, had had their meaning fixed, and, 
therefore, that individual investigation of them was impious. The 
Protestants, on the contrary, invited their congregations to search the 
Bible, to take nothing upon their bare assertion, but to try their 
sermons and teachings by the test of the Scriptures. An immense 
number of converts was the necessary consequence of this difference. 

But another motive, and a very powerful one, too, of a political 
character, contributed to increase the number of the Huguenots. 
The Government had declared in favour of the Roman clergy, and 
had shown a resolution to support the Catholic religion in every 
possible way. The result of this policy was that every one who was 
dissatisfied with the Ministry felt induced to join the ranks of its 
adversaries. The enemies of the Court were affected by the dis- 
appointment of their hopes, and were induced to join the Protestants 
out of spite. Besides these, many of the nobility actually belonging 
to the Court of Henry II. were stimulated by curiosity to attend the 
Protestant worship, principally because it was forbidden. Many of 
them were deeply moved by what they heard, and joined the ranks of 
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Protestantism. Thus, in spite of his severity, Henry II. found him- 
self surrounded by a rising, powerful, and opposing body in the 
State. Some idea of the area of Protestantism may be gathered from 
Beza’s declaration that the king must destroy entire cities, or make 
some concession to the reformed faith. Some idea of the purity and 
nobility of the lives of the Protestants is afforded by Catherine, 
Henry’s wife, who declared that she had ‘a mind to turn to the new 
religion to pass for a pious woman and a prude.’ 

These facts impressed upon a large party in the Parliament of 
Paris that persecution was bad policy, if not something worse. Yet 
the affair of the Rue St. Jacques showed that the spirit of persecution 
was still vigorous; and the superstition of the people was now 
sharpened by their fears. ‘The battle of St. Quentin had just been 
lost. Everyone was in dread of seeing the Spaniards at the gates of 
Paris; and, amidst the common terror, men accused themselves of 
being too indulgent towards heretics: so again, when Paris was 
threatened in 1792, after the capture of Vedun, the cry was that too 
many of the clergy and aristocracy had been spared; and then began 
the days of September.’ 

In the month of May, 1557, a tumult took place which sufficiently 
announced the hostile disposition of the Catholics. Four hundred 
Protestants were assembled one evening to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper, at a house in the Rue St. Jacques. Their enemies collected 
a mob around the house. No effort was made to interrupt the 
service; but lanterns had been placed in the windows of the neigh- 
bouring houses in order that the Protestants, on quitting the place, 
might be seen. Many were murdered. Some few who had arms 
succeeded in cutting their way through the mob. But there remained 
some two hundred, who would certainly have been massacred had 
not a magistrate, with a party of soldiers, appeared and saved them 
from instant destruction by taking them prisoners. 

This affair of the Rue St. Jacques awakened the sympathy of the 
Reformed throughout Europe. The Swiss, the Count Palatine, the 
Elector of Saxony, and other Protestants of the Empire, interceded 
in their behalf. The Pope, on the other hand, demanded that the 
prisoners, among whom were persons of great family connexions, 
should be burned. The Cardinal of Lorraine demanded condemna- 
tion of them all. But the Parliament was not so blood-thirsty, and, 
after a long process and great delay, five Protestants were condemned 
to the fire. Fortunately for the rest, the king wanted soldiers in 
Germany and Switzerland; the Elector Palatine solicited the liberty 
of the prisoners; and, as it would have been inconvenient for Henry 
to lose the friendship of that prince, he ordered them to be treated 
with moderation, to the infinite regret of Pope Paul IV., who loudly 

mplained of it in the Consistory. 
a A this time, a pleasant Sense in Paris, Le Pré-aux-Clercs 
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(the Clerks’ Meadow), was a great resort of the Protestants of Paris. 
They assembled there in crowds. The practice of singing _Marot's 
French version of the psalms during the summer evenings gave 
additional celebrity to this quiet spot. It was frequented by persons 
of the highest rank. The most noted of these were the King and 
Queen of Navarre, the latter not the literary and pious sister of 
Francis I., but her daughter, who had imbibed the doctrines of the 
Reformation from her mother, and who now filled her place, the 
celebrated Jeanne d’Albret. Her husband, Antony of Bourbon, 
first prince of the blood, was King of Navarre in right of his wife. 

At length, public attention was so much drawn to this assembly 
that games and dances were neglected for the sake of going there. 
The evil pervaded every condition; the court, the army, the cities and 
the country places, and even the tribunals, hitherto inaccessible to 
heresy. The Catholic clergy could be restrained no longer. They 
resolved to do something which should arrest the moral pestilence. 
The ecclesiastical tribunal declared these meetings at the Pré-aux- 
Clercs to be factious and seditious. Parliament refused to interfere, 
whereupon the Cardinal of Lorraine was indignant, and suspected 
that it, too, was tainted with heresy. . 

The King was led by the Cardinal to test the opinions of Parlia- 
ment by a treacherous device. He entered the assembly unex- 
pectedly. His entrance caused great surprise, and at first created 
alarm. He assured the members that he felt no ill-will to any man 
who had embraced ‘the new religion,’ but, on the contrary, invited 
them to express their opinions freely on the measures proposed for 
their consideration, or to suggest such as appeared to them more 
expedient. Believing that the son of the open, chivalrous Francis I. 
was incapable of adopting an artifice to ensnare them, many of the 
councillors urged the cause of justice and humanity, and while they 
recommended a mild legislation for the Protestants, they pointed out 
the danger of a useless rigour towards a party now become so 
numerous. Two of them, Faur and Dubourg, spoke their sentiments 
plainly. aur, fixing his eyes on the Cardinal of Lorraine, had the 
boldness to say: ‘Let us begin by seeking for the real author of 
these troubles, lest the same answer might be made to some of us 
which Elijah made to Ahab, “It is shou that troublest Israel.’ 
Dubourg, alluding to the gross iniquity of the times, said that while 
blasphemies and perjuries, debaucheries and adulteries were un- 
reproved by the clergy, other men were brought to the stake for the 
sole crime of praying to God in their own language. The King, 
infuriated at such tolerance and freedom, rose in a terrible passion, 
ordered Faur and Dubourg to be immediately arrested, and declared 
that he would see them burn with his own eyes; but he himself died 
in 1559, from a wound in the eye inflicted at a tournament before the 


trial was completed, haunted, in his last moments, by the remem- 
brance of his injustice and tyranny. 
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Dubourg’s trial was still continued, and he was finally sentenced 
to be burned. ‘His execution,’ says Mézerai, ‘inspired many with 
the persuasion that the faith for which so upright and intelligent a 
man could go to the scaffold could not be a bad one.’ Another 
Catholic writer, Florimond de Remond, then a student in the 
University of Paris, ‘owns that everybody in the colleges was melted 
to tears, that they pleaded his cause after his death, and that his pile 
did more harm than a hundred Protestant ministers could have done 
with their sermons.’ Thus does persecution ever defeat its objects: 
thus is the blood of the martyrs ever the seed of the Church. 

In the reign of Henry II., the lives of the Protestants appeared in 
strong contrast with those of their adversaries. They numbered 
among them the most intellectual and thinking people, the most 
refined minds of a gross and ignorant age, the most decent, orderly, 
and virtuous of the community. Mézerai gives another picture of the 
morals of their adversaries: ‘Almost every vice which tends to the 
ruin of a state prevailed in the Court—luxury, immodesty, blasphemy, 
libertinism, and that most impious science which leads the curious to 
pry into the secrets of futurity by the detestable illusions of magic.’ 

S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


Methods of Sunday School Work. 
3. Rewards and Punishments. 

T is sometimes urged that one of the difficulties of Sunday school 
teaching is the not being allowed ‘to go in for punishments.’ 
‘If I could only have given that boy a good box on the ears,’ cries a 
young man who has been nearly worried to death by a fidgety set of 
boys some hot afternoon, ‘I could soon have brought them to order, 
but of course that wouldn’t do. There are only two things I may do; 
I may take off the boy’s mark, or I can keep him in. For the first he 
does not care a bit; and as for the second, well, it would mean that 

I should have to keep in too, so I’m not likely to do that.’ 

I suppose everyone who has had much connection with Sunday 
schools has sometimes heard complaints such as these, and yet how 
the very words convict the teacher of a misunderstanding of the 
whole matter. Nay, putting the child on one side for a moment, we 
were told at the Sunday School Association Breakfast something of 
what the scholar may teach the teacher; and, if we will but learn, 
how helpful we shall find these lessons! It is well that public 
opinion zs against corporal punishment in our Sunday schools— 
would that it was equally so in every other school !—for in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred this simply means that it enables the teacher 
to give way to passion ; and though it may have the effect of frighten- 
ing the rest of the class into silence, the spirit of loving obedience 
will most assuredly: be lessened thereby. 
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And as for keeping in; when that is necessary it as much moral 
training for the teacher to remain, as for the child. It ought of to 
be an easy thing for the teacher to punish a child, and it will bea 
distinct gain for him to feel the irksomeness, as then he will strive 
more earnestly to overcome the necessity for it. Speaking for myself, 
I have usually found that when children have been very tiresome, the 
fault is at least as much mine as theirs; either the lesson had been 
badly prepared or I had been ‘ cornery,’ or sleepy, or both ! 

Some system of marking is used in almost all our schools, only 
one having answered ‘none’ to our question last year as to methods 
of marking. A great many mark attendance only; several give two 
marks at each session, namely, for punctuality and for good conduct; 
while a few have a most elaborate system, a minutely graduated scale 
for almost every shade between ‘v. g.i.,’ very good indeed, and very 
bad. Surely such minute sub-divisions are unnecessary ; the simpler 
we can keep the system of marks the better. For each session one 
conduct mark is enough, I think, though when a service follows, it is 
better to keep the two things distinct, awarding separate marks for 
each, if marks are to be given at all at the latter. Otherwise it may 
happen that a teacher,—understanding her children, and knowing 
that one of them has striven to retain tongue and feet during the 
hour’s lesson with great moral effort—who has commended the 
child and given the good mark, comes back in the afternoon to find® 
that mark scratched through on account of fidgetiness during 
morning service. And very likely this has been done by someone 
who is unacquainted with that special child’s nature, and therefore 
only ‘knows what’s done, but know’s not what’s resisted. How 
difficult it is to straighten matters then, to encourage the scholar to 
try again (to say nothing of the effort to master one’s own sense of 
annoyance) those who have passed through the experience know full 
well; but the difficulty and sense of injustice would be done away 
with if two marks had been given for the two functions. Children 
love justice, and would understand perfectly that talking during 
service would lead to forfeiture of the conduct mark; but it is almost im- 
possible to make them see that the behaviour in chapel has much con- 
nection with that in the class which was over and done with beforehand. 

I think it is quite a mistake to suppose that boys and girls do not 
care for marks, though of course they are always ready to take the - 
tone from the teacher, and if he or she does not show much respect 
for them, the fashion of ‘ it-doesn’t-matter’ will soon creep into the 
class. Especially are marks appreciated if quarterly records of them 
are taken to the parents, who almost always look sharply down the 
column to see how often Tom or Mary has been late and whether 
there is a nought in the column ‘ Lost through misconduct.’ 

In some of our schools, marks are also given for lessons learnt, 
but, though it may be good in a few older classes, especially if the 
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scholars award them for themselves, as a general school practice it 
does not appear to me to be advisable. And this chiefly, I think, 
because we cannot too emphatically impress upon ourselves as well 
as on our scholars, that the primary work of the Sunday school has 
to do with conduct, not acquirement of knowledge. Both of course 
are most desirable, but we must remember that only ove thing can 
stand in the frst place. At day-school, knowledge of various sub- 
jects is the essential, and although no good day-school teacher would 
allow as true, what a little fellow once said to his mother when she 
remonstrated with him for having only ‘fair’ for conduct though 
‘very good’ for lessons, ‘Oh mother, but conduct doesn’t count at 
school,’ yet there is a sub-stratum of truth in the words which 
teachers will readily appreciate. 

Next comes the question, should the marks lead up to anything? 
Among little children the practice of giving tickets is most useful, I 
think, as they can understand the concrete better than the intangible. 
It is helpful, also, to the orderly training of a child, to give an honour 
ticket of some kind if a certain number of the others (say twenty or 
thirty) are brought back clean and untorn. Most people would agree 
to this, but the question of prizes is a burning one with many earnest 
and conscientious teachers. So far as prizes are limited to one or 
two or three in a class it seems to me that this objection is a perfectly 
right one, for it does not conduce to the moral development of any- 
one to gain at the expense of others. How often do we note the 
small tone of superiority of the victor, and the jealousy and feeling of 
unfairness in the vanquished! But when rewards are given to all 
who have gained a fair proportion of marks both for good conduct 
and punctuality, then the friction ceases altogether, and the advan- 
tages are of real practical value. To come regularly and to behave 
properly, though not perhaps within the power of every child, is yet 
within the compass of most scholars, and if there are two grades, the 
lower will be attainable by even those who have been kept away by 
illness or other unavoidable cause, for a few Sundays in the year, or 
who have found the impossibility of being ‘ quite good’ always! It 
is true that real goodness requires no such artificial supports, that we 
ought to love virtue for its own sake; but that is a height which the 
best men and women find most difficult of attainment ; and though 
we often do act as though we considered that children ought to find 
it the easiest thing in the world to be good, this is by no means the 
case. When weare beginning to teach a little one to walk, we hold its 
hand and support it all round ; then gradually, as it gets stronger on 
its feet, we lessen this ‘outside’ help. So with our children; there is 
a time when they need the external assistance such as we have in 
rewards and so forth, though we trust that with patient loving care, 
they may one day run alone along the path of holiness and well- 
doing. MariAN PRITCHARD, 
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Two Medizval Poetesses. 


MONG many women poets, chiefly of the aristocratic class, who 
flourished in France during the Middle Ages, two who lived 
and wrote in two successive centuries, seem to have a better claim to 
the notice of our readers than most of the others. And this they 
have, not only because their poetry was superior to that of many other 
poetesses of the period, but in consequence of its being distinguished 
by greater earnestness and a high moral purpose. One, if not both, 
belonged to the professional class, not to the feudal aristocracy, though 
both appear to have shared largely in that higher literary culture be- 
stowed more freely at that time on women of the upper classes than 
on men of the same rank. And even in families of lower rank the 
girls were often educated in convents where something more than the 
mere elements of learning would be taught them; and there, like the 
young ladies of higher position, they would imbibe more literary 
tastes than their brothers, who were taught military exercises, the use 
of arms, and skill in all the more active pursuits of life, rather than 
any considerable amount of even elementary book learning. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that from these, among other causes, 
women cultivated literature more generally than most of the men who 
were not either Ecclesiastics or Troubadours; and thus it comes to 
pass that so many poems composed by medieval women are pre- 
served for us in the beautiful, illuminated manuscripts of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 

The first of the two ladies of whose lives and works this article 
offers a brief sketch, wrote in the thirteenth century, and is known 
only by her christening name, Marie, but as she was usually described 
as Marie de France, it is by some supposed that she was by birth a 
Frenchwoman. Though we are not informed to what part of France 
she belonged, it is thought to have been Normandy or Brittany, both 
then closely connected with England, and that it was through this 
connection that she lived many years, if not permanently, in this 
country, found a patron and protector in our Henry III., and had 
another potent friend here, of whom she speaks as Count William, 
and who was, it has been conjectured, William Long-sword, Earl of 
Salisbury, to whom it is creditable that he had the sagacity to discover 
and the generosity to encourage, the poetical ability of this remarkable 
woman. Cultivating her talent, and using it, for the service of 
humanity Marie wrote, always, with a view to the instruction and ad- 
vantage of those amongst whom she lived, whether in France or 
England, and regarded it as her supreme duty thus to employ the 
poetic faculty with which she was gifted. In the introduction to her 
collected poems she writes :— 


When God has given any one in Knowledge 
To speak true eloquence, 
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He ought not to be silent or conceal it; 
But he ought willingly to show himself. 
When a great good is much heard of 
Then by its own motion it blossoms; 
And when it is praised by many 

Then does it expand its bloom. 


In the original these are octo-syllabic rhymes. Her first work was a 
collection of lays founded on Breton legends; another, perhaps more 
popular, was a collection of fables, compiled like the former, in 
Anglo-Norman verse; and the third, a translation from the Latin of a 
story about the purgatory of Saint Patrick. Manuscript copies of 
portions of her writings exist in the British Museum; but we seek in 
vain amidst the shadows of the past for any glimpse of the personality 
of the authoress, or any record of her career beyond the few scattered 
and obscure details that her poems supply. Yet though so little is 
known of the outward lot of this tuneful teacher, somewhat of the 
inner life and character is revealed in the poems that have deservedly 
survived to preserve her memory, and cause regret that more par- 
ticulars of her history have not come down to us, even after the lapse 
of more than six centuries. A recent writer has said of Marie, ‘ Her 
style is charming and evinces remarkable depth of feeling. She 
succeeds in spreading an interest over all her thoughts, which are 
always simple and naive.’ 

With the life of Christine de Pisan, who wrote towards the close 
of the succeeding (fourteenth) century, we are better acquainted. 
Like the fictitious Helena, the heroine of ‘ All’s Well that ends Well,’ 
this real personage was the daughter of an eminent physician, who 
also, like the father of Helena, enjoyed the favour and patronage of a 
king of France. But Thomas.de Pisan, so named from the city of 
his birth, practised his profession at Venice; and is said to have 
known and practised also, some of those occult sciences, then much 
cultivated, but always under the prohibition of the Church. How- 
ever, less it would seem for his skill as a physician than for his less 
legitimate fame as one acquainted with forbidden branches of know- 
ledge, he was invited to Paris by Charles the Fifth of France, who was 
a student, and interested in astrology among other pursuits, and was 
appointed astrologer to the king, who conferred upon him many 
favours and honours, and continued to aid and patronise him, until 
he was deprived, by his Sovereign’s death, of that influential support. 
When De Pisan first arrived in Paris he had with him his wife and a 
young daughter, Christine, then about five years old and already 
noted as a very intelligent child. Her father appears to have given 
her an excellent education, not only in the ordinary departments of 
learning, but in Latin and other higher branches of study. Thus 
favoured by culture, and also by her father’s influence at court, she 
was sought in marriage, whilst still very young, by one Etienne Castel, 
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a gentleman of Picardy. A few years after, her husband fell a victim 
to a terrible pestilence which then ravaged France, and her father, 
having died earlier, soon after losing, through the death of his royal 
patron, the position he had held at court, she was left, apparently 
with small means, to bring up and educate her children, and to sup- 
port certain poor relatives dependent upon her bounty; and we are 
told that with these and her own children she had to maintain in all 
six persons by her literary labours, Well was it for her under these 
circumstances, that the great abilities that nature had bestowed upon 
her had been so carefully cultivated by her accomplished father. 
Before these misfortunes overtook her Christine had won distinction 
in poetry, and one of her books had been taken to England by an 
English nobleman who had attended the marriage of our unfortunate 
Richard II. with Isabella, daughter of Charles VI. And now when 
the need for exertion came, this admirably equipped woman turned 
as a resource to the literary work most accordant with her taste, and 
became, probably, one of the first of her sex in Europe to support 
herself and family by literature. She was evidently a woman of 
courage, energy, and self-reliance, leading always a life of hard work, 
never shrinking from the task she had set herself, nor ever complain- 
ing of its hardships. Her capacity for work appears to have been 
large, and she wrote equally well in prose and in verse. Writing in 
1405 she mentions that she had composed fifteen large works, besides 
many lighter poems and tales written earlier in life. She must have 
retained friends who had known her father, and won others by her 
own industry and merits, for she seems to have had influential patrons 
of the highest rank, and to have presented copies of her works to 
royal and other distinguished personages. Some of these books still 
exist, and amongst them are a few beautifully illuminated, some per- 
haps by herself, for she earned money as a copyist as well as by her 
original writings. 

The heroic struggle and literary ability of Christine were widely 
known; and Henry IV., having seen and admired the volume of 
poems that had been brought to England, invited her to reside in our 
country ; and the Duke of Milan also desired and urged her to return 
to her native Italy; but neither of these tempting offers could attract 
her from France, the home of her youth and the birth-place of her 
children. ‘Through this loyal adherence to her adopted country she 
had to share in the troubles that afflicted France under the weak rule 
of Charles VI., and with characteristic energy she engaged in the 
politics of the period, and wrote much and well in advocacy of peace. 
Later, when the wars with England began, she retired to a nunnery, 
and thence, when Joan of Arc arose to stimulate her countrymen to 
resistance, she issued a poem in praise of that heroic maid. Christine 


was then sixty-six, and her subsequent history and how long she lived 
are unknown, 
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This brief record of Marie and Christine affords us pleasing 
glimpses of two noble lives, both interesting in themselves, and inter- 
esting too, as showing that the claim of women to an active share in 
the literary and political life of their time is not a new one, but was 
successfully asserted and ably maintained five or six centuries ago. 
May the women of this age use the talents entrusted to them as wisely 


and as well as these distinguished daughters of Italy and France! 
GouBiDarey:; 


Lesson Notes. 
The First Disciples of Jesus. 


I. Matthew iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20; Lukev. 1-11. At the 
commencement of his ministry, Jesus made his home at Capernaum, 
a busy commercial town on the western coast of the Sea of Galilee. 
(For description of the Sea of Galilee, and the towns on its coasts, 
read Bible for Young People, v. 158; Life in Palestine when Fesus 
lived, p. 17; and Rénan’s Zz/e of Fesus, chap. viii.) 

In Matthew and Mark we are told that very early in his ministry, 
Jesus chose some special friends to help him in his work. One day 
Jesus saw two men called Simon and Andrew busy with their nets 
and fishing boats on the shore of the Lake. They were the sons of 
a Galilean fisherman named Jonas. As Jesus watched them, he at 
last exclaimed : ‘Come with me, and I will make you fishers of men.’ 
Then we are told, the two brothers left all and became disciples of 
the Master. 

On another occasion he saw the brothers, James and John, sons 
of Zebedee and Salome, mending their nets. Again he gave the 
call, and instantly he was obeyed. It is interesting to notice that 
Salome was one of the band of faithful women who followed Jesus to 
the cross, Mark xv. 40. 

Some people seem to have regarded this narrative as little short 
of miraculous; they have taken for granted that Jesus met these 
fishermen for the first time ; and that, by some supernatural influence, 
he drew them to himself. But there can be little doubt that these 
four men had often heard Jesus preach, and that he had marked 
their attention and interest in his words. The probability is, that 
they had already obeyed the preacher’s exhortation to repentance and 
change of life; but, very likely they had never thought of doing any 
public religious work ; they were quiet, unassuming men, who never 
dreamt of teaching others. But Jesus was beginning to discover how 
great a task he had undertaken; he found his work increasing in his 
hands, and felt he must have some earnest and devoted friends to 
help him. He had noticed these four men, and he became convinced 
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that they were the sort of followers he needed to assist him. Perhaps, 
in quiet talks together, when they told him how impossible it was for 
them to give up their business, Jesus would say: ‘Well, we shall see | 
Some day you will become fishers of men.’ At last, the time came 
when his words were fulfilled, their religious faith flashed up into an 
enthusiasm of devotion, and they gave up all to enter on the Apostle- 
ship. 

TT. We can see the wisdom of Jesus in, at once, gathering round 
him a company of men of like spirit with himself to be his fellow- 
labourers. The greatest man cannot do all his work alone. And 
Jesus knew the peril in which he stood. He knew he was putting 
himself in opposition to the political and ecclesiastical powers. He 
knew that any day he might be cast into prison or even have his life 
taken. And whatever came of himself, he wanted his work to be 
carried on. We can, also, understand, why he did not seek his 
disciples amongst the cultivated and distinguished classes; their 
social and theological prejudices would continually have been in his 
way; whenever Jesus wanted to do some brave thing, they would 
have been afraid of ‘shocking people’ and ‘going too far.’ He 
himself had come from the carpenter's bench; and he believed that 
his Gospel would be best comprehended by simple-hearted men, 
whose minds had not been cramped and twisted by the narrow, 
artificial training of priests and scribes. 

Ill. In these narratives in Matthew and JZark we are shown the 
power of the Master’s word over those who heard him. Nothing can 
be more impressive than this spiritual influence of Jesus in moving 
men’s hearts and drawing them to himself. But, in the later account 
in Luke, we have quite a different explanation of all this; we can see 
how a curious legend grew out of the simple words of Jesus about 
‘catching men.’ Jesus continually spoke in this parabolic style; he 
taught by means of a picture-language. 

Luke tells us that, one day, when Jesus was preaching near the 
lake the crowd pressed down so close to the shore, that he was 
obliged to get into a boat and teach the people as he sat in it. The 
owner of the boat was Simon, and when the sermon was over, Jesus 
told him to push out to sea, and cast his net. ‘ Master,’ answered 
the fisherman, ‘that will be labour in vain, for we have been toiling 
all night and caught nothing; but, if you wish it, we will try once 

more. 
When the net was cast, it instantly began to break with a great 
draught of fishes. In their difficulty they called to two companions, 
James and John, in a neighbouring boat, to come to their rescue. 
The net was drawn up and the number of fishes was so great that 
there was some danger lest both boats would be swamped. Simon 
was so impressed by this supernatural power, that, in his own im- 
petuous way, he fell on his knees and besought Jesus to depart. 
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The simple fisherman was apprehensive of this strange intrusion of 
miraculous agency into his common-place life of labour. But Jesus, 
at once, put his fears to rest by saying: ‘Be not afraid; from this 
time thou shalt catch men.’ Then the men gave up all, and followed 
Jesus. 

It is easy to trace the symbolical meaning of this story. The 
failure of the night of toil tells us how helpless those men had been 
to do any good in the world, until Jesus came and strengthened them 
and inspired them. The great draught of fishes represents the 
number of converts gathered by the preaching of the Apostles. Or, 
we may even put it this way,—the failure represents the small measure 
of success which Christianity had amongst the Jews; while, when the 
Gospel ship was launched out into the great deep of the Gentile 
world, thousands were converted to the faith. Whatever interpreta- 
tion we may adopt, we are sure that this narrative in Zwke is ‘ worked 
up’ from those given by earlier writers. The calling of the four 
fishermen is the orzgiva/; the miraculous draught of fishes is the 


copy. 


Outlines of a Sunday School Address. 
Living for Others. 


OD has made us all to do something; not merely to live, but to 
work ; not merely to be happy, but to help to make the world 

better and wiser. We have only a few years to live in this world. 
However long we live, we must die at last. So that, however happy 
we manage to make ourselves, our happiness must come to an end 
some day. Is it not best, then, to try to do something that will not 
come to an end when we die? Now the world will go on, after we 
have left it, so that the grandest life is that which helps to make the 
world nobler and purer. There are two kinds of people :—those 
who live for themselves, and those who live for others. Those who 
live for themselves are called ‘selfish’; those who live for others are 
called ‘good,’ ‘generous,’ kind,’ ‘noble,’ ‘heroic.’ In the Bible, God 
is often spoken of as the ‘Giver’ of good things to all his creatures. 
‘Thou openest thy hand and satisfiest the desire of every living thing.’ 
Try to think of some of the great people, whose names will be 
remembered as long as the world lasts, and you will find that these 
people lived, not for themselves, but for others. Take the grandest 
name of all; think, fora moment, about Jesus. If you were asked 
what Jesus did, at once you would say, ‘He lived for others.’ How 
much he thought about doing good to the men, women and children 
around him! ‘He went about doing good.’ ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ ‘I have 
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power ’ he said, and you almost expect him to go on to say that 
he has power to heal the sick and cast out evil spirits, but that is not 
what he claims; the supreme power of Jesus is that of self-sacrifice — 
‘I have power /o lay down my life.’ 

I do not think Jesus ever said to himself: ‘How can I make my- 
self happy and comfortable? ’—but I am sure he continually said :— 
‘What can I do to help and comfort and bless these people?’ He 
saw how ignorant men were; their minds were dark; the truth was 
hidden from them. He said: ‘I will try to bless these ignorant 
people; I will pour light into their dark minds; I will inspire their 
souls with divine truth.’ And he revealed such sublime truth to men 
that he was called Tue Licht or THE WorLp. He saw how wicked 
men were, and he tried all he could to make them good. He 
showed how much more blessed and beautiful the world would be if 
everybody was loving and pure and earnest. If everybody would 
give up selfishness, pride and hypocrisy, then the Krnepom oF Gop 
would come. When he spoke about the Kingdom of God and the 
Kingdom of Heaven, he meant a world of good men, women and 
children. Whenever Jesus met some miserable creature, whom no 
one would notice, who was cast out as too vile and wretched to be 
touched,—then Jesus always spoke gently and kindly, and tried to 
make the outcast feel that it was possible to lead a better life. And, 
because, he was always trying to save people from ignorance and sin, 
he was called Tor Saviour oF THE Wortp. At last Jesus died in 
his work of doing good, he lay down his life rather than give up his 
work ; and so it has been said that he was A Sacririce for the salva- 
tion of men. The death of Jesus teaches us that it is better to die in 
doing good than to live a life of selfishness. If you want to be a 
‘Christian,’ you must use your life in trying to bless and save others. 

Think! what a wretched place this world would be, if all had 
lived for themselves alone. Everything that makes life worth living 
has been given by some brave, earnest, hard-working man or woman. 
You read a good book,—well! just think how the man who wrote 
that book said to himself: ‘These great thoughts, which God has 
given me, I will not keep to myself, I will write them down that 
others may be able to possess them and be made wise by them long 
after 1am dead.’ Though the writer is dead, the best part of him is 
still alive; his thoughts are alive, and they can never die. When you 
read that book, the Sour of the author is speaking to you. ‘He, 
being dead, yet speaketh.” Even though the man were living, and 
you could talk to him, very likely he could tell you nothing better 
than what you are able to read in the book he wrote. Then, think of 
all the brave heroes, who, like Jesus, have suffered and died to make 
men free from slavery and persecution and superstition. There was 
a time when men were not allowed to preach what they thought truth; 
when they were forbidden to go to church and worship God in the 
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way they thought best; and, very often, a brave man was burnt to 
death for refusing to deny his faith. And it was only by the suffer- 
ings and struggles and deaths of such men, that we, to-day, have 
freedom to have our own church, our own Sunday-schools, and our 
own books. Every good thing we possess has been dowgh/ for us by 
men and women, who were willing to live and even die for others. 
If you read the lives of great inventors, you generally find that they 
made very little money for themselves; indeed, they were often 
hindered and persecuted by selfish and stupid people. Yet they 
went on working as hard as they could, because all they wanted was 
to give the results of their thought and labour to the world. They 
knew that, after they were dead, the world would be richer and better 
for what they had done,—and that thought was their exceeding great 
reward. 

This world of ours is not perfect yet; there is still in it a great 
deal of misery and sin and ignorance; and these evils can only be 
conquered by good men doing their very best to be saviours of their 
brethren. If we want to be real disciples of Jesus, we must say: 
God has sent me into this world to do something ; it is his will that I 
should do something for others; and, by his help, I will begin to-day 
to ‘go about doing good,’ so that, even long after I am gone, the 
world may be better because I have lived. 


Notes and Illustrations. 


Beauty EvERYWHERE.—The remotest corner of the globe is full 
of wonder and beauty. The laziest bank in the world, away from 
towns, where no artists do congregate, upon which no farm laps, 
where no vines hang their cooling clusters, nor flowers spring, nor 
grass invites the browsing herd, is yet spotted and patched with moss 
of such exquisite beauty that the painter, who in all his life should 
produce one such thing, would be a master in art, an immortal in 
fame, and it has the hair of ten thousand reeds combed over its 
brow, and its shining sand and insect tribes might win the student’s 
lifetime. God’s least thought is more prolific than man’s greatest 
abundance.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

SmaLtt Turines.—There is no part of human life or experience 
that can properly be called small or unimportant; some parts may 
be smaller than others, but they are never small. It is related 
that when Phidias, the great sculptor who carved statues for one 
of the temples in antiquity, was labouring with minute fidelity upon 
the hair on the back of the head of one of the historic figures 
which was to be elevated from the pavement to the very apex 
of the building, or placed along the frieze, some one expostulated 
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with him, saying, ‘Why do you take such great pains with the hair? 
It is never to be seen.’ His simple reply was. ‘‘The gods will see it. 
So he laboured thoroughly in the minutest things, not for the eyes of 
men, but for the eyes of the gods. 

FREEDOM.—None can love freedom heartily but good men: the 
rest love not freedom, but licence, which never hath scope or more 
indulgence than under tyrants. Hence it is that tyrants are not oft 
offended by, nor stand much in doubt of, bad men, as being naturally 
servile; but in whom virtue and true worth is most eminent them 
they fear in earnest, as by right their masters; against them lies all _ 
their hatred and corruption. —J@/fon. 

Disciptine.—Industry, frugality, and discretion, the three founda- 
tions of economy, are moral qualities, and cannot be attained without 
moral discipline.—fFohn Ruskin. 

Gop’s ALL RounD.—Through the busy thoroughfares of a large 
city a gentleman threaded his homeward way. It was quite dusk, 
and he, buried in thought, never noticed that a little figure hurried 
after and caught him up, until he felt a soft hand steal into his, and 
looking down, saw the bright face of a child he knew. 

_*Good evening, sir,’ said a sweet little voice, belonging to five- 
year-old Jeanie. 

‘Why, child!’ he exclaimed, surprised to see her in the streets so 
late in the evening, and alone, ‘how came you here by yourself? Is 
not your father with you?’ 

‘No,’ she answered. 

‘But are you not afraid, my dear?’ 

‘Afraid! No. Don’t you know that God’s all round?’ was her 
quick reply. 

And the gentleman was silent, but a great hungry envy of the 
Christian faith crept into his heart that day. Oh! how often we for- 
get in the darkness of temptation or sorrew that ‘God’s all round.’ 
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Bible Readings for July. 


July 7, Psalm xxxiv. Another 


alphabetical Psalm, possibly by the 
same writer as Psalm xxv., referred to 
in the May readings. In that psalm 
the poet was in trouble, but in this 
one the trouble is past and the writer 
triumphant. ‘O taste and see that 
the Lord is good; blessed is the man 
that trusteth in Him.’ 

1 Cor. xii. 4-26. Wranglings, 
disputings and jealousies had crept in 
among the little community at Corinth 


after Paul had left it, and the spirit of 
love was sadly lacking. The apostle’s 
teaching, vv. 4-11, may be summed up 
in Browning’s words, ‘All service 
ranks alike with God,’ and he illus- 
trates this by the simple and graphic 
parable of the body and its members, 
a parable which will be readily un- 
derstood by the class, if read intelli- 
gently. 

July 14, Prov. viii.1-19, 34-36. 
The appeal of wisdom to be cherished, 


Bible Readings for July 


crying aloud from ‘the top of high 
places, where the paths meet (R.v. v.2). 
A beautiful allegory of where we 
should look for wisdom. Compare 
Fob xxviii. 18 with v. 11. 

Matt. viii. 18-27. Jesus is begin- 
ning to attract multitudes, and many 
desire to become his disciples whom 
he feels have not counted the cost. 
‘The Son of Man’ hath not where to 
lay his head. Does the Scribe think 
that he will gain by following such a 
one? Verse 22 sounds hard at first 
sight to those who do not catch the 
Eastern ring in the words; but it 
suggests the thought that if we spend 
our time mourning our losses we can- 
not use it todo our duty. The Jewish 
custom of making the funeral observ- 
ances spread over a long time would 
give greater point to this reply. 

The story of the calming of the 
storm may have grown around the re- 
membrance of a night’s rough voyage 
on the lake when the Master, whose 
memory was so dear to his followers, 
had stilled the fears of his companions 
and helped them bravely to withstand 
the terrors of the storm. How easily 
would such a story spring up, for if 
Moses could divide the sea surely the 
Master might calm its waves, his dis- 
ciples would say. (If used in an adult 
class an excellent method of showing 
how difficult it is to describe an event 
accurately may be found by asking 
each one to write down a short ac- 
count of the last school treat or some 
other event in which all took part; it 
is quite curious to see how many 
variations there will be in such re- 
ports). ‘ 

July 21, Psalm xxxvii. 1-11. 
Another of the alphabet psalms, writ- 
ten in this way in order that they 
might be learnt and remembered more 
easily. ‘Trust in the Lord, and do 
good’ may be used as the motto for 
the lesson. But it is well to point out 
the mistake, not outgrown even yet, 
of confusing physical and spiritual 
well-being. The good man will burn 
his hand equally with the bad one 
if he puts it in the fire; goodness 
wili not necessarily bring material 
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prosperity though it will bring inward 
peace. That which we sow that also 
shall we reap, and we ought not to 
expect wealth to result from piety, 
any more than we should look for an 
oak from a mustard seed—the two 
things are quite distinct. 

Mark x. 17-31. The young man 
who comes running to Jesus, kneeling 
before him, and anxiously desiring to 
follow his teaching. Note the kindly 
rebuke to the phrase ‘Good master,’ 
and note, too, that Jesus, looking on 
him, loved him. Gladly would he 
have taken the young man into his 
company, but—had he counted the 
cost? It was like the saying in last 
week’s reading, Matt. viii. 19, over 
again. The refusal came reluctantly, 
and for the present, at any rate, the 
young man went sorrowfully away. 
Still, who knows? though we do not 
read of him again, the seed then sown 
may have borne fruit later on; evi- 
dently Jesus did not give up hope, for 
‘with God all things are possible’ he 
said; and when Peter began to count 
how much the disciples had given up, 
the answer to this self-glorification 
came, with the concluding words, 
‘Many that are first shall be last; and 
the last first.’ 

July 28, Ecc. xii. The Preacher 
bids us learn to trust the Heavenly 
Father before ‘the evil days.’ In the 
time of sorrow and trouble it is hard 
to be resigned unless we have learnt 
to love and trust Him ‘ who doeth all 
things well’ beforehand. The writer 
had lived in luxury, had tried all forms. 
of pleasure, but in the end he~had 
found—as all must do—that to ‘fear 
God and keep his commandments’ 
is the ‘conclusion of the whole 
matter.’ 

Matt. xx. 1-16. The parable of 
the labourers in the vineyard which, 
coming immediately after the events 
spoken of in last week’s New Testa- 
ment lesson, seems to give evidence 
again that Jesus clung to the hope 
that ‘the young man,’ whom he had 
loved, would yet come to labour in the 
vineyard, even though it might not be 
until the eleventh hour, 
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Holidays for Busy People. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘Sunday School Helper,’ 


ar Sir, . P 
ne I think some of your readers may like to be reminded of a very delightful 
holiday which the Social Branch of the National Home Reading Union 
provides from July 5th to September 6th for the modest sum of gts. 6d. per 
week. 

Two years ago, the first experiment of these co-operative holidays was made 
and it is not alone the increase of attendance at them which proves their value. 
The best testimonial one could have is the lively sense of gratitude and 
pleasure which those who have taken part in these happy weeks seem to feel. 
The idea of co-operative holidays was the outcome of the journeys into the 
country which a young Congregational minister used to take with the men of 
his guild. When he first proposed to them that they should share his restful 
holiday in the Lake District, instead of racketing at some rowdy sea-side place 
with switchbacks and niggers, they thought the expedition would be ‘slow,’ 
and it was regard for him which induced them to make the experiment more 
than any confident hope of pleasure. But the week they spent tramping over 
the Cumberland mountains with the enchanting beauty of sky and wood 
around them opened a capacity for new enjoyment which was almost a fresh 
sense to these busy workers in North-country factories; and then it seemed 
possible that others might like to join the expeditions which a few had so 
greatly appreciated. The first experiment at Keswick and Ambleside was so 
successful that, last year, Mr. Leonard organised parties at Barmouth also and 
about seven hundred took part altogether in the holidays. Walks and drives, 
with field lectures on botany and geology make up the days, while the evenings 
are spent in boating, lectures, or entertainments; the sum of 31s. 6d. is an 
inclusive charge and provides rowing and bathing as well as board, lodging, and 
excursions for the week. 

The Committee has secured excellent accommodation in large houses or 
Temperance Hotels this year, and the success of last season has induced them 
to make arrangements to go to Tavistock and Portrush as well as Barmouth 
and Keswick as before. 

I should like to urge all who are interested in young people to make these 
holidays known. Young men and women in our senior classes are often thank- 
ful for advice as to a nice holiday, and surely none could be cheaper than this. 
Of the pleasures of these weeks I can speak very warmly from personal 
experience. We very quickly got to know and like each other, and on the 
long walks we talked over labour problems and socialism, art, botany and 
church government, Ruskin, Wordsworth, and a hundred other delightful 
things, where in that clear, pure air it seemed quite possible to find the worthy 
side of every man’s opinion. Those who attended the holidays are of very 
- varied occupations :—teachers, clerks, solicitors, warehousemen; and ies 

from the great Lancashire manufacturing towns who have joined for their 
holiday ‘wakes,’ and there is a most enticing little programme which can be 
had by sending a stamped addressed envelope to the Rev. T. A. Leonard, 1, 
Carlingford Road, Green Lanes, London, N. 


Believe me, Yours very truly, 


ANNIE E. F, BARLOW. 


Greenthorne, Edgworth, 


